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Notes on an Exhibition 
of Still Life Paintings 
from the 17th to the 19th Century 


In arranging a show of about thirty still lifes the sponsors of 
this exhibit do not flatter themselves to have provided a com- 
prehensive survey of a fascinating, though small, province of 
painting. However, they intended to represent, with the avail- 
able means and with the generous support of some public mu- 
seums, private collectors, and art dealers, some main types, 
styles, and regional varieties of still life painting from the pe- 
riod of its emergence down to the end of the nineteenth century. 

Still life painting is a rather young branch on the great tree 
of easel painting. As in the case of landscape and genre paint- 
ing, its roots lie in the realm of religious and allegorical art of 
the late middle ages. In the fifteenth century, painters became 
fond of depicting, with meticulous care for the details, acces- 
sories of religious subjects such as the books on the shelves of 
learned saints or a flower pot in the room in which Mary re- 
ceived the angel’s Annunciation; and some of these have ap- 
pealed so much to subsequent periods that they were occasion- 
ally severed from their original subjects, sold and collected as 
still lifes pure and simple. Also, we find such surprisingly 
“modern”-looking things as the flower bouquet on the back of a 
Memling portrait (now in the Thyssen collection in Lugano) 
which however, was evidently related to its front part by some 
allegorical connotation. It was not until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and in the Netherlands earlier than elsewhere, 
that artists waxed so enthusiastic over the possibilities of de- 
picting still lifes, predominantly conceived and executed for 
their own sake, that they looked for certain traditional subjects 
which would allow them to give to a still life the most im- 
portant place in a painting, relegating the religious “excuse” to 


the background. Pieter Aertsen and Joachim Beuckelaer, 
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Netherlandish artists of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
were particularly apt to paint compositions which seem to be 
little more than kitchens, with luxurious displays of vegetables 
and fruits, until the baffled spectator discovers a tiny scene in 
the background showing Christ talking to Mary and Martha 
or some such episode by which the necessary excuse for in- 
dulging in culinary finesse was ingeniously provided. As to 
the allegorical roots of still life painting, the picture by Jan 
Brueghel II which is included in this show (lent by Mr. J. C. 
Myers, Ashland, Ohio) is sufficiently enlightening. This is a 
replica of a painting out of a series of five done by his father Jan 
Brueghel I, which represent the Five Senses, with the exhibited 
composition standing for Hearing, another for Smell, still others 
for Sight, Taste, and Touch. As is easily understood, Smell gave 
the master an excellent opportunity for displaying a fine flower 
arrangement, and Hearing for the present diverting accumula- 
tion of musical instruments. However, Jan Brueghel I was also 
one of the first painters to discard such allegorical “excuses” 
altogether, and to paint still lifes—particularly, flower pieces— 
which were nothing but still lifes proper. This happened 
around the turn of the sixteenth century, and rather soon there 
emerged the corresponding trend toward unbiased rendering 
of tables laden with fruit, meat, fish, drinking and smoking 
utensils, and similar subjects. 


On the other hand, it would be a mistake to believe that all 
still lifes of the seventéenth century were apt to renounce al- 
legorical meaning altogether. A rather large number of them 
retained such connotations even though they may not always 
at once be recognized as such by the modern spectator. One 
of the most common allegorical types of still life painting in 
that century was the so-called Vanitas picture in which, quite 
in accordance with sixteenth century usage (¢.g., renderings of 
St. Jerome in his study), « skull, an hour glass or similar items 
were intended to evoke in «he beholder the feeling of the fu- 
tility of human life and endeavor. The picture by Pieter Potter 
(c.1597-1652; lent by the Schaeffer Galleries, New York) is a 
case in point. 
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Marcos Correa P. Drey, New York 


Out of such Vanitas compositions there developed a number 
of delightful pictures representing arrangements of musical in- 
struments, pieces of sculpture, books, etc., preferably on a table 
covered with a colorful rug, in which a touch of allegorical 
meaning is still occasionally preserved. These are found in 
Italy and France more often than in the Netherlands. The large 
painting by Bartolommeo Bettera of Bergamo (early seven- 
teenth century; lent by Seligmann, Rey & Co., New York) is a 
good specimen of this trend; its books include “Il Divino 
Platone” and a “Galeno.” There is only one step from here to 
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Odilon Redon The Cleveland Museum of Art 


the still lifes representing corners of the artist's studio, such 
as the one by the Spaniard Marcos Correa who worked in 
Seville around 1667-1673 (lent by P. Drey, New York): a 
witty and rather whimsical composition consisting of writing 
and painting implements, books, small pictures, an engraving, 
keys, and spectacles (see repr.). This trend can be found in 
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Frank Duveneck The Cincinnati Art Museum 


other countries as well during the seventeenth century, some- 
times in pictures entirely concentrating on objects hung or 
nailed to a wall; such are the works of the Dutch painters An- 
thony and Johannes Leemans, and from there the tradition may 
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have led straight down to some American paintings of the nine- 
teenth century, notably those by W. M. Harnett. To this group 
belong: a diverting picture by an otherwise unknown N. A. 
Brooks which includes a handbill of the play performed at the 
night of Lincoln’s assassination, and a small panel by Frederick 
E. Church (1826-1900) which shows nothing but a few en- 
velopes against a light grey background (both pictures from 
the Oberlin collection). While these look like bourgeois ante- 
cedents of Surrealism, the painting by Louis Ch.Moeller (1855- 
1930, Oberlin collection), showing a chair laden with books, a 
table, blankets, and little else, is more closely related to interna- 
tional impressionism of the period around 1900. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the painting of 
still lifes pure and simple had fully developed all over Europe. 
For convenience’s sake, we may now follow up a few main 
‘ trends through the centuries: Flowers, Fruits, Table and Kitchen 
Utensils, etc. 

Flower still life proper of the seventeenth century is well 
represented by a French example, done in 1696 by Jean-Baptiste 
Monnoyer (lent by the Cincinnati Art Museum). It is fasci- 
nating to compare this stately, rather dark, and meticulously 
arranged work with the proud and brilliant freedom and bright- 
ness of Pierre Auguste Renoir’s Vase of Roses (painted about 
1890) or with the seemingly casual composition, airy coloring 
and blurred glimmer of a characteristic work of Odilon Redon 
(1840-1916; both lent by the Cleveland Museum of Art; see 
repr.). 

When it comes to luscious arrangements of various fruits, 
sometimes mingled with flowers, the Flemish painters of the 
seventeenth century are apt to win first prize. In Cornelis de 
Heem’s (1631-1695) painting, peaches and grapes, suspended 
from a neat blue ribbon tied in a bow, dominate the field (lent 
by the Knoedler Galleries, New York). A picture by Abraham 
Brueghel (1631-1690?), a son of the aforementioned Jan 
Brueghel II, who lived most of his life in Rome and Naples 
(lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts), combines peaches and 
grapes with a bouquet of flowers in a plastic chiaroscuro strong- 
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Willem Kalff P. Drey, New York 


ly reminiscent of Italian predecessors but basically Flemish in 
character, while a genuinely Neapolitan example is provided 
by a composition of Andrea Belvedere (1642-1732; lent by Mr. 
J. C. Myers, Ashland, Ohio). Though generally more sober, 
some Dutch masters vied with their Flemish colleagues in dis- 
playing appetizing fare. Abraham van Beyeren’s scintillating 
and glowing still life of 1655 (lent by the Schaeffer Galleries, 
New York) combines peaches, grapes and lemons with a wine 
vessel and a nautilus cup, all placed on a table covered with a 
throw and seen against a niche and a curtain (see repr.). Com- 
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pared with this,a work by the rare Dutch master A. de Lust (lent 
by Mrs. Guy C. Myers, Ashland, Ohio) looks decidedly less 
luscious, and the Strawberries attributed to an otherwise un- 
known French seventeenth century painter, Melzede, (lent by 
Seligmann, Rey & Co., New York) are frugality and soberness 
itself (see repr.). Its technique is the very opposite of the 
warm tonality of the Netherlandish painters; it is detailed, 
bright, and “sec” as with a few Flemish and German painters 
of that period. American nineteenth century taste was apt to 
incline toward this rather than the other direction, and this is 
borne out by the fine reticence of the Grapes painted in 1828 
by James Peale (lent by the Knoedler Galleries, New York). 


Table utensils of silver, pewter and glass form the main sub- 
ject of many Dutch painters of the seventeenth century. Their 
arrangements vary between great simplicity and a more showy 
grandiloquence. The former trend is represented by a fine ex- 
ample of the art of Pieter Claesz, dated 1644 (lent by the De- 
troit Institute of Arts) with its sober composition (a goblet, 
a little silver-ware, a knife, a lemon, and a few nuts on a table) 
and its grey-yellow tonality. In contrast, Willem Kalff's (1621- 
1693) early picture of this type (lent by P. Drey, New York) 
represents the more grandiose trend; it has the additional inter- 
est of depicting some silver vessels which are quite characteris- 
tic of the best ware wrought by contemporary Dutch silver- 
smiths (see repr.). Again in strong contrast with this, a work 
by the Spanish master Juan Zurbaran (1598-1664; lent by the 
Cincinnati Art Museum) displays an almost austere combina- 
tion of some pieces of china and a bit of fruit on a table covered 
with a severely arranged cloth. And again, it is especially en- 
lightening to compare this very soberly modelled, dark painting 
with the blurred brilliance of an otherwise rather simply ar- 
ranged picture by the American Frank Duveneck (1848-1919; 
lent by the Cincinnati Art Museum, see repr.), and with the 
little piece consisting of a pitcher and a pan, painted in cop- 
pery tones by William Merritt Chase (1849-1916; Oberlin col- 
lection). 

Other seventeenth century still life subjects in the Nether- 
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Italian Master, 17th century F. Lugt Collection 


lands are represented by a precious Lobster Meal from the Flem- 
ish period of Jan Davidsz de Heem (1606-1684; lent by P. 
Drey, New York). It reminds one of M. J. Friedlaender’s bold 
statement that “in Flanders it is the gourmand, in Holland the 
gourmet who is catered for,” particularly when one compares it 
with the aforementioned picture by Pieter Claesz, or, for that 
matter, with the charming Kitchen Interior which was prob- 
ably painted by Hendrick M. Sorgh (1611-1670; lent by the 
Detroit Institute of Arts). Although this contains a table 
heavily laden with vegetables and meat, it shows a reticence and 
sobriety of touch and composition that differs radically from 
the Flemish luxuriousness. Finally, there is an extremely pleas- 
ing display of shells of all shapes and varieties, painted by an 
anonymous but very able Italian master of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, possibly Giuseppe Recco (lent by Mr. F. Lugt; see repr.). 

A special space is dedicated to three pictures done by one 
and the same great master of still life painting, the only one who 
represents the eighteenth century in this exhibition: Jean 
Baptiste Siméon Chardin (1699-1779). The painting repre- 
senting a dead hare hanging from the wall amidst a flower pot 
and a few onions ingeniously arranged on the table in such a 
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J. B. S. Chardin The Detroit Institute of Arts 


way as to round off the most pleasing compositional pattern 
(lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts; see repr.), shows all the 
quiet refinement of this great representative of French reticence 
and simplicity in the midst of Rococo exuberance and abandon- 
ment. Another canvas, dated 1739, showing a glazed earthen 
bowl, a jug, a copper pot, a dish towel, two onions and two 
leeks on a table below a piece of meat suspended on a hook 
lent by the Knoedler Galleries, New York), was painted with 
a rather broad touch while the large oval picture of 1764 (also 
lent by Knoedler’s), in spite of its similar composition with a 
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wild duck hanging over a table with a goblet of red wine, a 
loaf, a lemon, a bottle of pickles, some biscuits, a covered dish 
and a napkin on it, was more smoothly and meticulously fin- 
ished. It is worth while recalling what the first great Chardin 
enthusiast, no less a person than Denis Diderot, had to say when 
he saw the master’s still lifes in the Salons of 1763 and 1765. 
“Cest celui-ci qui est un peintre; c'est celui-ci qui est un color- 
iste . . . Cest celui-ci qui entend Il’harmonie des couleurs et des 
reflets. O Chardin! ce n’est pas du blanc, du rouge, du noir que 
tu broies sur ta palette: c'est la substance méme des objets, c’est 
lair et la lumiére que tu prends 4 la pointe de ton pinceau et 
que tu attaches sur la toile . .. On m’a dit que Greuze montant 
au Salon et apercevant le morceau de Chardin que je viens de 
décrire [i.e., La Raie dépouillée], le regarda et passa en poussant 
un profond soupir. Cet éloge est plus court et vaut mieux que 
le mien . . . S’il est vrai, comme disent les philosophes, qu'il 
n'y a de réel que nos sensations; que ni le vide de l’espace, ni la 
solidité méme des corps n'est peut-étre rien en elle-méme de 
ce que nous éprouvons; qu’ils m’apprennent, ces philosophes, 
quelle différence il y a pour eux, a quatre pieds de tes tableaux, 
entre le Créateur et toi!” 

WOLFGANG STECHOW 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 


(For acquisitions up to June, 1944, see this Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 2) 


SCULPTURE 
Florentine, late 15th century (Workshop of A. Verrocchio) 
44.167 Madonna with Child. Stucco ___-______- R. T. Miller Fund 


South German, c.1500 
44.161 Standing Christ. Vulschenase wood _ Gift of Raymond Stites 


PAINTINGS 


Sienese, c.1300 (Follower of Duccio) 
45.9 Madonna with Child and St. Francis ____ R. T. Miller Fund 
Dirk Vellert, Flemish, active 1511-1544 
45.10 Holy Family with St. Anne and Donor. 
Dated 1525. Coll. Count Andrassy and J. Bass 
J. Bradley, American, 19th century 


44.176 Portrait of Mrs. Stevens. 1835 ____----_-~ Ch. Olney Fund 
Warren Eaton, American, born in 1851 
Gift of G. W. Seeman 


John Marin, American, born in 1870 
44.170 Small Point, Maine. Water color ___ Oberlin Friends of Art 
Norman Daly, American, contemporary 


44.168 Mountain Storm. Water color ______ Gift of Donald Love 
DRAWINGS 
Kathe Kollwitz, German, born in 1867 


Walt Disney, American, born in 1901 
44.174 Elephant Ballet from Fantasia. 


PRINTS 
Hans Baldung Grien, German, 1485-1545 
45.6 St. Sebastian. 1514. Woodcut, Bartsch 37. 
Pieter van der Heyden, Flemish, c.1530-after 1572 
45.7 ag Engraving after Pieter Brueghel the Elder, Bastelaer 
Edvard Munch, Norwegian, 1865-1944 
45.8 Landscape. Drypoint. 
George Bellows, American, 1882-1925 
44.173 The Life Class. Lithograph _________ Gift of Carl Spitzer 
Henry Keller, American, born in 1870 
45.1 Goats in Mountains. 1936. Lithograph 
ch SOS Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
45.2 Mexican and Donkey. 1924. Etching 
eee od Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Jean Charlot, French-American, born in 1898 
45.3. Mother and Child. 1914. Color lithograph. 
Joseph Low, American, contemporary 
45.4 A Fox and a Sick Lion. 1944. Color woodcut. 
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TEXTILES 
44.144 to 44.152 Joannina, Greece, c.1800 
Albanian Peasant Costume 
Gift of Miss Elena Trayan 
44.179 to 44.187 Monastir, Macedonia, 19th century 
Peasant Costume. Gift of Mrs. Stephen J. Matthews 
44.127 to 44.135 Brusnik, Macedonia, early 19th century 
Peasant Costume ___ Gift of Miss Mary Matthews 
44.136 to 44.143 Smelevo, Macedonia, late 19th century 
Peasant Costume ___ Gift of Miss Mary Matthews 


FURNITURE 
44.101 American, c.1800 
Wag-on-the-Wall Clock _ Gift of Mrs. Katherine B. Spenser 
44.124 American, c.1840 
Cherry wood Cradle ____ Gift of Mrs. Katherine B. Spenser 
44.125 American, c.1850, Ohio 
Maple Four-poster Bed __ Gift of Mrs. Katherine B. Spenser 


CERAMICS 

44.98 Staffordshire, England, c.1800 
Gift of Mrs. Katherine B. Spenser 

44.99 Staffordshire, England, c.1800 
Gift of Mrs. Katherine B. Spenser 


44.103 Staffordshire, England, c.1850 
Baltimore Courthouse Bowl 
Gift of Mrs. Katherine B. Spenser 
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OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


The adequate maintenance of the museum and 
the development of its collections are dependent 
upon the assistance of its friends. We invite any- 
one interested in the Oberlin College Art Mu- 
seum to contribute to its growth by becoming 
a Friend of Art under one of the following groups. 


Sustaining Members ..... $10 to $100 annually 
ES $3 to $5 annually 


DONORS 


*Cnarves L. Freer 
Cartes M. Hai 

*Mrs. A. Aucustus HEALY 
Rosert LEHMAN 
R. T. Mixter, Jr. 
F, OLNEY 

*Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Freperick B. Artz 
C. K. Barry 
Auice Kerp CLark 
Henry J. 
Louis E. Lorp 
R. H. Stetson 
Crarence Warp 
Ernest Hatcu 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 

Epwin W. Brouse 
Brown 
Paut Drey 
Mrs. Oscar JAszi 
Mrs. J. A. Kerr 
Mrs. Hazev B. Kine 
Donatp M. Love 
Mrs. Maccoim L. McBrive 
Amos C. MILLer 
Mars. Harriet P. 
Marcaret SCHAUFFLER 

HEODORE SCHEMPP 
Cora Swirt 
Jessie B. TReEFETHEN 
Lucien T. Warner 
Beatty B. 
WRrIsToN 


MEMBERS 
Mrs. Eart F. Apams 
LeicH ALEXANDER 
Rex Baxter 
Frankuin M, Breset 
Mrs. Anprew Bonciorno 
Haro.tp Bryson 
Mrs. J. Braptey 
Mr. Louis E. Burcner 
Mars. Louis E. BurcNer 
Epwarp Capps, Jr. 
Joun L. Conrap 
Auten B. Core 
Mrs. C. H. Cusnine 
Dorotny Daus 
Bruce Heaptey Davis 
Brooxs EmMeny 
Exvizapetu Foster 
Frick Art Rererence Lirrary 
Harry N. Hotmes 


*Deceased 


Anprew G. Hoover 

Inpa Howianp 

Mars. ALBERTINE HUMPHREY 
C. C. Jounson 

Mrs. Cuartes S. Jounson 

Georce H. G. Jones, SK 2/c 
F. W. KaurMann 

Puiip L. Kerser 

Mrs. L. Kevser 
Cuartes B. Martin 

Mrs. Harotp MetcaLF 
Mrs. A. M. 

C. R. Morey 

Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
Saran B. MacLennan 
Mrs. Joun H. Nicnois 
Mrs. Joun RANDOLPH 
Paut J. Sacus 

B. Spitzer 
Wotrcanc STEcHOw 

L. A. StipLey 

Curt VALENTIN 
MarcueritE WoopwortH 
M. Wricut 
Ricuarp H. Zinser 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


Ernest Hatcu 
President of Oberlin College 
Ciarence Warp, 
Director of the Art Museum, Chairman 
Freperick B. Artz 
Epwarp Capps, Jr. 
Anprew Bonciorno 
Mrs. Hazet B. Kine 
Donatp M. Love, Secretary 
Wotrcanc StEcHow 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Crarence Warp, Director 

Mrs. Haze B. Kine, Curator 

Jounson, Librarian 

FACULTY OF ART DEPARTMENT 
Crarence Warp, Professor of the History and 
Appreciation of 

Wourcanc Stecnow, Professor of Fine Arts 
Epwaxp Capps, Jr., Assistant Professor of 


Fine Arts 

Marcaret R, Assistant Professor 
of Fine Arts 

Jessie B. Trereruen, Assistant Professor of 


Fine Arts 
Paut ARNOLD 
GERTRUDE SCHOBINGER 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Museum Bulletin and catalogues for spe- 
cial exhibitions are published at irregular inter- 
vals and are sent free to all members of the 
Oberlin Friends of Art. They may be purchased 
separately. 

Photographs and post cards of museum objects 
are on ae at the Museum. Orders by mail are 
invit 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Weekdays, 1:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. 


Evenings, 7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. Except 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Sundays, 2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 


n free at all times. 
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